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ALEXANDER TCHEREPNIN 


‘| have never cured a patient vet 
Alexander Tcherepnin’s reply to being ad 


dressed as Doctor, is revealing of 


this re 
nowned composer's lack of pretentiousness 
and sense of humor 

He is never jaded or blasé. Everything 
he does ts with zest ; Th Whether 
composing a symphony or a piece for a 
child beginner, he devetes the full measure 

nposit 

is his 
according 


January 


While Mr. Tcherepni 
the Russia of the old schoo! 
in St. Petersburg in 1899) 
have worked on his develoy 
poser. From his witty Ba 
his most popular work), 
his early teens, to his Fourth Symphi 
there has been an evolution through 
lous styles to a distinctive type of contem 
porary W ge His Fourth Symphony was 
premiered last year by Charles Munch with 
the Boston Symphony to considerable crit 
ical acclaim 

Mr. Tcherepnin lives in Chicago with 
his charming Chinese-born wife (also a pi 
anist) and three sons, Ivan, Serge, and 
Peter. He is Chairman of the Piano De- 


partment of De Paul University 


Icherepnin has contributed charming, original compositions to 
h of the six books of the Contemporary Piano Literature series 
of the FRANCES CLARK LIBRARY FOR PIANO STUDENTS 


Iwo of the Bagatelles, Op. 5—No. | and No. 10—are included 11 


RECITAL PIECES, Book | (Grade 5-6) 


EXPLORING THE PIANO 


This set of duets for a beginning pupil and his teacher (the teacher 


to be a real pianist!) is a delightful introduction to the piano 
extremely simple pupil’s part, which can be taught by rote, helps 
pupil to learn the keyboard, to keep a steady beat, to become 


sensitive to dynamics, and to gain a meaningful introduction to reading. 
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Pragmatic Procedures for Memorizing 
Part II difficult 


memorizing, the present authors have brought togetl 


. . »! OPRCUNCT 
memor;rizing ten pragmatic procedures, which if followed should be of 


considerable help in making memorizing 


a procedt res may be adhered to regardless of 
piano music , 


logical or psychobiological approach (part 


method) which is followed. The ten procedur 


ing motivated to memorize, (2) having cont 


by Dr Louis P Thorpe ability to memorize, (3) concentrating on tl 


hand, (4) memorizing material only after 
and Dr. Harvey S. Whistler organized, (5) memorizing material 


ingful to the learner, (6) making us 


ie te ? e tics, and magnification, (7) adhering 
After considering various approaches to memorizing : 


. “ey ; emorizing, (8) making use of se 
piano music in the May—June issue, the authors here ee See a 

weigh the relative merits of the whole and part methods ing freqdently the material being 
and conclude with suggesting ten practical procedures. overmemorizing the n 


Hit 


1. Being Motivated to Memorize. In d 


laterial concert 


srocedure, that of being motivated to mem 
Whether a pianist memorizes by the part or the wh 


I 
hole be made clear that to memorize an 
method is purely a matter of choice based upon previous er it be a Chopin Waltz, or facts 


indoctrination and experience. The fact that most pianists the individual in question must 


employ the part method probably is occasioned by the doing. Actually, memorizit 


fact that they at no time came under the influence of recalling that which previously 


Gestalt psychology. Having become accustomed to one ot 


her tasks, it involves inte 
hod of memorizing, many pianists have found it dif 


requires cont 


to forgo an established habit, and, even when mak memorize 


ing an effort to do so, have reported that they obtained 


better results by their old method. However, if they had will be better able 


continued to follow a holistic approach, it might hav what they accomplis! 


proved itself the better of the two methods. As early a In memorizing, n 
19j2 


experiments conducted by: Lakeman showed that individuals conce 


the holistic method of memorizing becomes increasingly } an proceed at a leisurely rate 
] 11 
helpful with practice.* On the other hand, as far as young- at college students who be 


er students are concerned, studies made by Jensen and cram at high pressure for a few hour 


Lemare~ confirm the finding of Reed, which indicated that mucl 


more than tl Cc) would und 


a method which ts most effective for one person may 1 when they are not so highly motivated 
prove to be so in the case of another individual.? that memorizing under stress has 


Much difficulty has been experienced, as well as time unless the material concerned ts 


wasted, by piano students attempting to memorize music tion is present the process of me 
without knowing precisely how to go about it. Some p readily. 
+ 


anists have tried various approaches to memorizing witl 


2. Having Confidence in the Ability to Memorize. | 


considering the second cedure, that 


sut accomplishing their purpose. The Hungarian teacher le Sec 
yf piano, Sandor Kovacs, (mentioned in the first install dence in one’s ability to memorize. it 
this article) after considerable experimentatior out that without this attribute the efforts « 
his students, made the following pertinent observa not be commensurate with their potentialities 


tion: ““Prodigious amounts of time and energy are wasted most common causes of failure to memoriz 


in attempting to memorize It is of utmost importanc not being able to do so. If a pianist does not 
that we find useful procedures. In spite of the most ener- dence in his ability to memorize, in all probability 


getic work, even the musically talented often cannot learr not succeed in so doing. An unfortunate experi 


to memorize successfully. In some cases an enorm forgetting in public can result in considerable p 


number of repetitions, intense attention, and even writing ical harm to the individual concerned, sit n 
composition note for note are of no avail = ever he will lack confidence tn his ability to perf 
hough Kovacs’ appeal for useful procedures in memo out benefit of score. In some instances a parti 
rizing piano music was made no less than forty-eight years nical passage will cause a pianist undue concern 


it is just as timely today as it was then. g that perhaps his technic is not adequat 





3. Concentrating on the Material at Hand. | 


} 


or part? 





Dr. Thorpe 


sic t e memo 


4. Memorizing Material Which Is Intelligently Organ 


ized. In ¢ ring the | 





. Whistler 


Adhering to a System of Spaced Memorizing 


6. Making Use of Vinemonics, Acrostics, and Magnifi 


cation. | 





Use of Self-Recitation. 


and whic 


| 


conducted 


ry) 


_ 
en ZOQ ¢ 





Overmemorizing the Material at Hand. |: 


and final principle of memorizing, that ' Bibliography 


ing the 1 it hand, one should 
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The Van Cliburn Legend, by A 


Dictionaries 


Music Dictionary, by MARILY? 
rat th ARNOLD Bro 
/ Garden City, New York, 195¢ 
\ New Dictionary of Music by Arti 
B I; Baltimore, Md., I! 
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my studio 


TeLt us how you operate your studio. We will send 
SumMMY New PUuBLICATION Service free for a year for each 
article accepted. Address your contributions (and don’t 
forget photos!) to My Studio, THe PiANO TEACHER, 1834 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


by Ruth Bampton 


M1 


Reactions of a fourth-grade art class 
after studying / Euler and / } 





WI S DO M from the Past 


Letters to a Young Lady on the Art of Pianoforte Playing 


by CARL CZERN) 


LETTER I 
On Tou hi. Tone, and the Mode 


° 7 
Of Treating the Pianoforte 


to decipher 
Same time t 

idy learnec 
nd a . 
4a4Na Quicke 


wo fresl 


, 
nucn your master vexed anc 


exercise with 


cal a player when he is perfectly acqua 
Are these 4 with these FUNDAMENTAL PASSAGES. from 
eacher says?” r sth 


\ a Y VLUIC 
Yes, my dear Miss, 


are derived; and what 
entire key-board, and what an eas’ 


ical piece, he gains thereby. 
who are mucl Further, no property is more 
player to the player 1a well-deve 
ce them. Permit and volubility, of the finger 
w that you have a good under nd ar any way so quickly as by 
f reflecting we were to try to atta 





Recollections from My Life 


. .. When I had finished, Beethoven turned to my father and said, ““The 
boy is talented, I myself want to teach him, and I accept him as my pupil. 
Let him come several times a week. But most important, get him Emanuel 
Bach’s book on the true art of clavier-playing, which he must have by the 
time he comes to see me again.”’ Everybody present congratulated my 
father on Beethoven’s favorable judgment, and especially Krumpholz was 
ecstatic. My father left immediately to get Bach’s book. 

During the first lessons Beethoven made me work solely on the scales in 
all keys and showed me many technical fundamentals, which were as yet 
unknown to most pianists, e.g. the only proper position of the hands and 
fingers and particularly the use of the thumb; only much later did I recog- 
nize fully the usefulness of these rules. He then went through the various 
keyboard studies in Bach’s book and especially insisted on legato tech- 
nique, which was one of the unforgettable features of his playing; at that 
time all other pianists considered that kind of legato unaciainable, since 
the hammered, detached staccato technique of Mozart’s time was still 
fashionable. 


From Recollections from My Life by Car! Czerny 


in The Musical Quorterly for July, 1956. Reprinted by oermissior 


Cad compo tions 
mplish our 
] ? | > " ; 
beautiful pieces require to be executed ir 
degree of movement, and with zg 
But how tireson 


pieces So 


¥ _ 
iMficie q 


At present 
effect which 
rictly equal 
s of pearl 


dictiy 


inguis! 


1e“ 
the performa 
ready remarke 


tant part ot pi 
every pupil a good 
all the principal 1 es of fingering, and they are 
selves sufficient, in almost all cases, to show the pup 
right path What do you say to all these advantag 
it not well worth the while to occ Ipy yoursell set 
with these same tiresome scales? 
I must now tell you in what way you ought to pr 
to do this. For, if stud in a wrong manner, the 
may prove as injurious as they are capable of being I ver the Keys wit! 


iceable when properly practiced. You know that the beautiful executior 


five fingers are by no means equal to each other it it the pianoforte, let the scales be, 
f 
4 


ural strength. TI example, the thumb is mucl first thing which you attack; as by t 
tronger than any of the other fingers; the first finger* i will be got in readiness for everything 
finger; and the third finger But I will not torment you longer to 


nuch stronger than the little 
the contrary, is, with almost every person, tl on again to receive intelligence of 

est of all. The pianist, however, must know how to em- ress, and I remain, 

ploy these various degrees of power, so that in playing Yours, &c 

the scales all the fingers may strike their appropriate 

keys with perfect equality of strength: for the scale 

sound well only when they are played in every respect 


with the most exact jua 








holiday 
programs 


rot oad 
enougn ahead, 


To” 


If you plan far 
a recital program around a seasonal 


easily as you can make up one of miscellaneous 








numbers. Pupils and audience alike enjoy suc 
programs 


{ boalid 
cccasion for a Noilday 


The first « 


Halloween. Preparing for a Halloween 


gram can be an incentive for pu 


during the summer. In < 
I 


ng about spooks, goblins, 


idditior 


pils play music with a Hallowee 
autumn season—have you thought of inviting 
h as vour local children’s libra 


of Ha 


appropriate poems 


someone suc 


an to give a talk on the history 
She might also1 


that children er 


ween 


So! 


sad 


1OV 


are 


Autumn Fires 


a song seasons! 


Sing 
Something | in all! 
Flowers tn t 

Fires the fall 
FROLICKY 


ROLLICKY 
WIND 


ROBBER 


Litany for Halloween 


= and Gh 


Long-leggety Beasties 
And THINGS 
That go BUMP in the night 


' 
Good Lord, deliver 


ANC »* 


October’s Bright Blue Weather 


Oh suns and skies and clouds of June 
And flowers of June together 

You cannot rival for one hour 
October’s oright blue weather 


HELEN HUN 


THE 
WITCHES 
RIDE 


JA 


Christmas programs needn't be confined to 
Pieces about Chr 
ind dolls, 


pieces about snow or sleigh rides fit into a re- 


traditional music stmas 


presents, such as toys, games, Ol 


cital for this holiday, too. For these programs, 


by Marguerite Scott 





Christmas Everywhere 


, everywhere, Christma 


in lands of the fir-tree anc 
as in lands of the palm-tree 


istm snow peaks stand 


is where 


white 


t 


PHILLIE 


The Mahogany Tree 


Icy 
Little care we 
Little we fear 
Weather wit 
Sheltered about 
The Mahogany Tree 
WILLIAM MAKEPIE 


Christmas in the Olden Time 


Wood 


Heap on more the wind Its ¢ 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep on till 


Sir WALTER SCO 


ir Christmas mert 


Jest "Fore Christmas 


For ristmas, with its lots and lot 
Of candies, 
Was made, 


And not for naughty boys; 


cakes and toys, 


they say, for proper kid 


But thinking of the things you'd like 


To see upon that tree, 


Vv 1 < 
BOOd « 


Jest "fore Christmas be as 


For a St. Valentine’s Day progran 


story trom the sequence 


make a 


Here’s a sample to give an 


you 
forget the possibilities offered by the 
1960 is Leap Year! 





Music Study 
in Norway 


Mrs l lewellyn D Scott tlanta, Georgia has 


made a practice « ) 


first issue she told of building a program around by Alvaretta West 


hile on a Fulbright Fellowship to mak 
music schools, Mary Barratt Due oO le 
stitute of Music and there met Alvaretta 
iano and theory. Miss West classe 
sO interested Mrs. Barratt Due that 


A Romance workshop in her hool 





c 
mer, and here te 


lusic stud 


nb hic 


people, particular 


VUISI 


nd piano. It 
board Harm 
ns, final exam 
weeks of the school year 
Throughout Norway musi 
iddressi fa 
title “*Piar 
Doctor 
currency, the 
top rate for 
in American 
eight Kroner 
fact that there are a ni 
Barratt-Due Musikkinstitutt, 
flourishing music depar 
would indicate that music 
Witt You WaLtTz It is important to remember 


Livre Ma‘Msi 


socialized country. The State pays for all medic nc 
dental care, provides school children with hot lunches, 
. ' 


and cares for the aged. These and other sim 
ALPINE Wi 


benefits eliminate any need to worry about t 
ney 1 
the future. 
HOLIDAY ; 
On Gossare Winas [he emphasis in my Keyboard Harmony classes 


ee on harmonization of melodies, transposition, and in 


LIEBESTRAUM visation. Since educated adults in Norway speak Engli 





Kerlighed gor blind 


(Smoke gets in your eyes ) 


Engelsk tekst: OTTO HARBACH 


Dansk tekst: KNUD PHEIFFER Musikk:;EROME KERN 


there was no language barrier. In addition, the students 
had a good background in harmony and ear training so 
that it was possible to move ahead rapidly in this three- 


week course. 


I had come equipped with mimeographed sheets of folk 


tunes of all countries, including many from Norway 
Beginning with tunes that could be harmonized with the 
tonic and dominant seventh chords we proceeded to those 
that required subdominant and supertonic chords, then 
to secondary dominants, always transposing each melody 
Singing and playing went hand in hand. 

Class members were encouraged to bring in additional 
songs that could be harmonized with the chords under 
consideration. Contrary to my expectations, we found 
time also to harmonize Bach Chorales. I had not antici- 
pated that we would accomplish this for I had not reck- 
oned with the eagerness and aptitude of the students 
They especially enjoyed improvising phrases, periods, and 
ultimately three-part song forms. 

1 was thankful for the opportunity to sit in on many 
piano lessons given by Mary Barratt-Due. The care she 
devoted to phrasing and to the development of strength 
in the fingertips for the production of a singing tone was 
an outstanding feature of these lessons. The pupils were 
being prepared for their final examinations. The very first 
lesson I heard was on the same repertoire that | had just 
finished using with a teen-age pupil in Cleveland before 
my departure: the Bach Invention No. 8 in F Major, 
Haydn’s E Minor Sonata, and the Chopin E-flat Major 
Nocturne. Another familiar note was a pupil’s explana- 
tion that she had spent most of her time that week prac- 
ticing a cantata that her teacher at school had written 
No time to practice for her piano examination; true in 
Norway, too! 

[he examinations were conducted by the piano teacher 
in the presence of a committee of three. A Czerny or 
Cramer study, a composition by Bach, a sonata or sona- 
tina, and a Romantic or modern piece comprised the com- 
pletely standard fare. However, contrary to our procedure 
in Cleveland, tests in theory and music history were in- 
cluded in the piano exam, even for young children. (These 
subjects are taught by the piano teacher up to a certain 
level, then the pupil is put into special classes apart from 
his piano lesson.) A lengthy discussion by the committee 
followed each examination. The pupil waited outside, 
then was called back to be told the result. 


They play it in Norway, too 


Recitals by thirty-five to fifty performers in piano and 
violin on each program occupied four evenings. The deep 
bows of the boys and the curtsies of the girls added gra- 
ciousness and charm to these occasions. Besides the usual 
selections by Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Tschaikowsky 
and, of course, Grieg, there were pieces by Nils Larsen, 
Agathe Backer-Grondahl, Rikard Nordraak, and Ole 
Olsen. | should say that the little Karis, Toves, Torbergs, 
Kurstens, Guns, and Livs of Oslo maintain a high stand 
ard of musical performance as well as of manners 

With the cooperation of Mr. Backer-Grondahl in the 
Oslo Musik Forlag | was able to bring home with me 
quantities of music by Norwegian composers. It has given 
variety to my teaching and playing. Besides those men- 
tioned above I have enjoyed using compositions by Sparre 
Olsen, David Monrad Johansen, Odd Gruner Hegge 
Harold Saeverud and Geirr Tveitt 

It was a startling experience to hear American jazz issu 
ing forth from various studios in the Barratt-Due Musikk 
institutt. The young people demand it. To meet this de 
mand several teachers in the school have made an inten- 
sive study of American popular music and are equipped 
to teach it. It is incorporated in the lessons with the provi- 
sion that serious music must be studied along with it 
What a surprise to hear young Norwegian pianists playing 
Stardust, Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, and Lover, Come 
Back to Me! 

In an attractive sidewalk cafe across from Oslo Univer- 
sity, American music blares forth from portable radios 
brought in by students. When I protested to one of them 
he said, “Oh, you are in Norway now! We are crazy 
about this music in Norway.” 

American influences are everywhere evident in Norway 
as they are in all parts of Europe. On a boat ride in the 
Oslo-fjord Norwegian teen-agers sang John Brown’s Body, 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, Get Along Little Dogies, and 
John Philip Sousa melodies. Hearing his own Stars and 
Stripes Forever and Washington Post March with Norwe- 
gian words would warm Mr. Sousa’s heart. Moonlight and 
Roses, Goodnight Irene, and Hi-Lilli, Hi-Lo are other 
American favorites in Norway. Perhaps this is one of the 
many reasons I felt so completely at home there, even 
though my knowledge of the language is limited to “‘vaer 
sa snill’’ (please), ‘““Takk” (thank you) and “Jeg snakker 
bare Engelsk”’ (I speak only English). 

I hope, when I go back again, it will be in lilac time. 





Needs advice on recitals 


1 am a small town piar 
pupils of all ages. | am prepar 
for a récital to be held in a few week 
would like some suggestions on planning 
and conducting a recital and also prepa- 
ration for one. I haven't had a public re 
cital for two years because I became dis- 
couraged. Some of my pupils were pre 
pared but were so frightened they could- 
n't play, others were not prepared and 
still others were not very musical 

I would like answers to the following 
questions 

1. Should pupils always play by mem 
ory? 
2. Should only those who have worked 
and are prepared be allowed to play? 

3. What’s the best way to keep then 
calm? 

4. Is it best to keep them outside dur- 
ing the recital or let then ten to each 
other play 

5. Should a rehearsal be held before 
the recital? 
I would also like ye Suggestions Or 
the part the teacher sh 
citals before play 

I am anxious for this to be a good re Where did 
cital, one which the pupils will feel good Is playing 
about as well as the audience and myself bad? 
When pupils fail it certainly reflects on Did we begi: 
the teacher. I live in a town where there Is self-introduct 
are many teachers and there’s plenty of Does my nerv 
competition and I would like to build up dren? 
my reputation as a teacher I would prefer that you do no 


I will certainly be grateful for any new my name since I do not feel like a credit 


Suggestions or help you can give me. to the profession at the moment 
IvA LOZIER Name withhe ld 
Warsaw, Indiana 


Released time for piano lessons 


How about released time from school 
for piano instruction if the parent picks 
the child up at school and takes him 
back ? What school systems do this? No 
piano teacher can make a living teaching 
as it is set up now unless he teaches in 
the evening, Saturdays, and Sundays. Is 
that right or fair in comparison with 
other teaching ? Can something be done? 

LAURA RAGUSE KOCHENDERFER 
Downers Grove, Illinois 


Time out from a workshop to inspect Mackinac Island fire equipment 
Ardella Schaub . Leo Podolsky . June Davison 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BOOK 


MIDDLE ¢ 
AND ITS NEAR NEIGHBOR 


(revised edition) 


SOLOS 


LAMENT 


DECK THE HALLS 
PONY POLKA 


SWINGING 


ENSEMBLE 


SIX SONATINAS 
edited by 


and Da\ 


MIDDLE C AND ITS NEAR NEIGHBORS 


Piano Book 


ELIZABETH BLACKBURN MARTIN he typography and illustrations 


aliGi 


vers have been mod 
there was no need to bring the musical material 
up-to-date. The pedagogical approach is still thor 
sughly modern with its emphasis on reading by pat 
terns, associating new elements with what is already 
familiar, and early introduction of simple tonic and 
dominant seventh chords. While no book can guar 
antee successful learning, this time-tested method ts 


almost infallible 





MIDDLE C AND Its NEAR NEIGHBORS 


Near Neighbors 
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Where "E” Lives 
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“A” Has a Turn 





Up to F and Down to G 
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THE EIGHTH NOTE NOTE VALUES 
2» as long asa g 
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rm) * eact 


are written this we 
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One More Up and One More Down ‘ = 
eee 
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8 TO DO AT HOME 


Middle 
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MIDDLE C AND Its NEAR NEIGHBORS contd. 


THE KEY OF F 
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DECK THE HALLS! 


Piano Solo 


arranged by STANLEY FLETCHER 


DECK THE HALLS 


Grade 4A 50 


It isn’t only beginners who want to play Christmas car- 
ols. More advanced pupils want to play them, too, but 
usually they can’t find anything better than the rather 
awkward four-part arrangements in song books. They’ll 
be delighted with this brilliant, sonorous arrangement 
that captures the excitement and gaiety of Christmas. 
Incidentally, if you're planning a Christmas program, 
you'll find a variety of material for any or all of your 
pupils in Mr. Fletcher’s PIANIST’s CHRISTMAS BOoK. 


LAMENT 


Piano Solo 


GILBERT ALLEN 


Grade 3A 40 


Unless we're very mistaken, there’s hard- 
ly a teen-ager who won't love this piece. 
And the nice part of it is that it’s really 
easy to play even though it sounds big 
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PONY POLKA 


Piano Solo 
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Grade 2B 40 


Children enjoy lively pieces, and they're 


sure to like this very attractive one. While 


they won’t realize it, of course, learnins 
the technique for mordents will be a1 
incidental benefit. 


SWINGING 


Piano Solo 


W. E. ROBINSON 


SwWin GING 
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Grade 1B 40 


As soon as your new beginners are ready 
for a first piece, you have to be ready to 
supply a good one. SWINGING has a 
nice rhythmic flow, lies well under the 
hands, and, best of ali, has an unusually 
catchy melody for such a simple piece. 
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SIX SONATINAS 


Piano Duet Book 


JOHANN ANTON ANDRE 
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How much new music do you give your pupils ? 


Certainly you can make use of two books and four solos 
in the course of two months’ teaching . . . well, this is just the 
amount of material the Summy New Publication Service provides. 


SNPS brings to your door full-size copies of the fresh new musi 
presented in each of the six issues of THE PIANO ‘TEACHER during the year 


In the SNPS packages you'll find a variety of methods, collections, studies, 
and pieces for all ages and types of pupils, with emphasis on the early grades 
music carefully selected by experienced teacher-musicians 


Each SNPS package contains: 
books priced from 1.25 to 1.50 
+ solos priced from 40 to 75 cents 


= publications worth at least 4.20 


Multiply this by 6 packages and you'll see 
that the minimum value of SNPS is over $25. 
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